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Letter from 
the Director 

As we begin the new year, I am excited by 
the many wonderful things happening at The 
Frick Collection. Featured on this magazines 
cover is our first major acquisition by purchase 
in nearly a decade, Joseph Chinard’s Portrait 
of Etienne Vincent-Mar niola. It joins a group 
of distinguished French portrait busts in marble and terracotta by Houdon, Pajou, and 
Boizot. Dating from about 1809, the bust represents a young prefect in Napoleons 
government and is a tour de force of modeling in clay. 

Continuing the accent on sculpture, this season we will present two special exhibitions, 
both opening on February 15. Renaissance and Baroque Bronzes from the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge brings thirty-six exquisite bronzes to America for the first time. 
The Fitzwilliam exhibition, seen in conjunction with holdings from the Frick’s permanent col¬ 
lection, will provide visitors with a unique opportunity to explore the depth and range of 
European bronze sculpture. Our cabinet installation, Animals in Combat, celebrates the 2002 
gift of Trustee Walter A. Eberstadt and his wife, Vera, by presenting sources of inspiration for 
Giovanni Francesco Susini’s magnificent Lion Attacking a Horse and Leopard Attacking a Bull 

It is with great pleasure that I announce that Chief Curator Colin B. Bailey was 
recently awarded the 2004 Mitchell Prize for the best art history book of the years 2002 
and 2003, Patriotic Taste: Collecting Modern Art in Pre-Revolutionary Paris (Yale 
University Press, New Haven and London). Jan Mitchell, an art collector, philanthropist, 
and businessman, founded the Mitchell Prize in 1977 to draw attention to exceptional 
books or publications in the history of art in the English language. We are all very proud 
of Dr. Bailey’s achievement. 

Included in this issue are financial statements for January through June 2004. July 
of last year marked the beginning of a transition for The Frick Collection, as we 
changed our fiscal year from a calendar year to a July l-June 30 fiscal year. The six- 
month “stub period” reflected in the financial statements is the one-time result of this 
transition and constitutes fiscal year 2004. 

The year ahead brings fresh oppqrtunities for reflection, re-evaluation, and resolu¬ 
tions. We are resolved to involve our members more deeply and broadly in the Fricks 
continuing evolution. As we begin 2005, we are redoubling our fundraising efforts. 
I have been working closely with our Board of Trustees and our staff, taking a hard look 
at the institution and its needs while assessing its priorities in order to chart a course for 
the future. The underlying motivation for this planning is to build strength upon 
strength—programming, public services, facilities, and finances—thereby enhancing the 
Frick for generations to come. 

To that end, we have recently formed a “Director’s Circle” for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding major unrestricted support for the activities of the Collection and the Library. 
This group of individuals is committed to ensuring that the Frick will have the neces¬ 
sary resources to maintain its place in the art museum firmament. 

I am grateful to our members for their past loyalty and hope you will continue to 
lend us your support in the upcoming year. 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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Joseph Chinard (1756-1813), 

detail of Portrait of Etienne Vincent-Marniola, 

c. 1809, terracotta, The Frick Collection 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 



Renaissance and Baroque Bronzes 

FROM THE FlTZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE 


February 15 through April 24, 2005 


right: 

Gian Girolamo Grandi (1508-1560), Hand Bell , 
c. 1530-40, bronze, The Frick Collection. A detail 
appears on page 3. 


OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP: 

Vincenzo Grandi (1493-1578) and/or Gian Girolamo 
Grandi, Perfume Burner, the Lid with a Funerary 
Genius , c. 1530-60, bronze, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge University 


T he Fitzwilliam Museum's collection 
of Renaissance and Baroque bronzes 
is second only to that of the Victoria 8c 
Albert Museum in London. This February, 
The Frick Collection will present thirty-six 
of the Fitzwilliam’s finest bronzes, many of 
which have never before been seen in America. 
Dating from the turn of the sixteenth century 
to the early years of the eighteenth century— 
the period that saw the flowering of the 
bronze statuette as an independent art 
form—the sculptures are remarkable for 
their beauty and refinement. Most of the 
bronzes in the exhibition were among the 
fifty-five works bequeathed to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in 1979 by the sister of Lieutenant 
Colonel Mildmay Thomas Boscawen, an 
explorer, naturalist, and botanist who 
owned large plantations in East Africa. The 
collection includes masterpieces by such 
renowned Italian Renaissance and Baroque 
sculptors as Vincenzo Grandi and Alessandro 
Algardi, as well as outstanding works by 
Netherlandish, German, and French masters, 
which are rare among the Frick’s predomi¬ 
nantly Italian holdings. The Fitzwilliam 
exhibition, seen in conjunction with the 
Frick’s permanent collection, will provide 
visitors with a unique opportunity to 
explore the depth and range of European 
bronze sculpture. 
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The Fitzwilliam’s Perfume Burner , the 
Lid with a Funerary Genius (right) is an 
example of the exquisite functional bronzes 
produced by the uncle-nephew team of 
Vincenzo and Gian Girolamo Grandi, who 
worked in sixteenth-century Renaissance 
Padua and Trent. Such pieces were highly 
valued accoutrements to the studies of 
noble and humanist patrons. Although 
many examples—primarily candlesticks 
and bells—from the Grandi shop survive, 
very few can be attributed solely to the hand 
of these masters. The Fitzwilliam exhibition 
will reunite two of their greatest works, the 
Perfume Burner and The Frick Collection’s 
magnificent Hand Bell (left), which the 
bronze scholar Willem von Bode called “the 
most beautiful bell in all the world.” Both 
pieces are characterized by the extraordinary 


sharpness of their casting, which allows dec¬ 
orative elements such as swags, ribbons, and 
escutcheons to stand out in crisply synco¬ 
pated rhythm. The Perfume Burner and 
Hand Bell represent pinnacles of luxurious 
artistry in bronze, a material praised in 
the Renaissance for its ability to withstand 
the ravages of time. Emphasizing that the 
human condition is otherwise, the Grandis 
crowned each bronze with a bittersweet 
reminder: the putto on the Perfume Burner 
is shown dousing life’s torch, while his 
counterpart on the Hand Bell is seated on a 


! 

skull (left), visible only when viewing the 
bell from behind. 

Alessandro Algardi, one of the greatest 
sculptors of the seventeenth-century Roman 
Baroque, was trained in the workshop of the 
painter Ludovico Carracci, which could 
account for the striking pictorialism of his 
sculptural inventions. He popularized a 
form of devotional relief that is composed 
on the scale of painting and shows the same 
mastery of perspective effects, but in the 
much more difficult medium of bronze. The 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt (page 4, center) 
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is one such example, exhibiting the mellifluous 
handling of form and glittering, meticulously 
chased surface detail characteristic of Algardi’s 
greatest compositions. At The Frick Collec¬ 
tion it finds a fitting companion in the Pieta 
(above), a contemporary relief created for 
similar devotional purposes. In both works 
Algardi characteristically emphasized the 
humanity of his divine protagonists. In The 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt , Mary tenderly 
holds the Christ child’s hand; in the Pieta, 
she eloquently opens her arms in grief. 
Algardi’s sensitive rendering of human emo¬ 
tion allows his sculptures to transcend for¬ 
mal beauty to become works of compelling 
religious power. 

Massimiliano Soldani Benzi’s Leda and 
the Swan (page 5) is one of the signature 
works from the Fitzwilliam collection, as 
well as one of the latest, having been cast 
around 1717. Soldani was Master of the Mint 
to the grand dukes of Tuscany, and in the 
early eighteenth century his small bronzes 
(often erotic in subject and always sensual 


in handling) were avidly collected 
by Europe’s nobility. Today Soldani 
is acknowledged as one of the 
last great Italian masters of the 
bronze statuette. Elegantly com¬ 
posed groups such as the Leda 
and the Swan were the trademarks 
of his production. Their liquid, 
graceful modeling derives from 
Soldani’s training under the 


Baroque followers of Gianlorenzo Bernini. 
Like most of Soldani’s work, the Leda is 
composed to be seen from a single view¬ 
point, as if on a theater stage. The sculpture 
presents Ovid’s tale of the god Jupiter, who 
disguised himself as a swan to seduce the 
mortal Leda. Soldani emphasized the lovers’ 
ongoing rapture as it is sustained by sight 
and touch—two senses also required for 
the complete delectation of bronze stat¬ 
uettes. Soldani’s sophisticated union 
between the desires of his mythological lovers 


and the pleasures experienced by devotees 
of small bronzes helps explain why his 
sculptures enjoyed such enormous popularity 
among the most rarefied European clientele. 
—Denise Allen, Associate Curator 


Presentation of the exhibition in New 
York is made possible, in part, through 
the generous support of Peter and Sofia 
Blanchard, Lawrence and Julie 
Salander, and The Helen Clay 
Frick Foundation, with addi¬ 
tional support from the 
Fellows of The Frick 
Collection. The exhi¬ 
bition is accompa¬ 
nied by a catalogue 
written by Victoria 
Avery, of the Harvard 
University Center for 
Italian Renaissance 
Studies. The catalogue 
also contains an essay on 
bronze casting technique and 
technical reports on each of the bronzes 
by Jo Dillon, Conservator of Objects at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. It is available in the 
Museum Shop. 

left: 

Alessandro Algardi (1598-1654), Pieta, mid-i630s, 
bronze relief, The Frick Collection 

above: 

Alessandro Algardi, The Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
first half of the seventeenth century, gilt bronze relief, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge University 

opposite page: 

Massimiliano Soldani Benzi (1656-1740), Leda and 
the Swan, c. 1717, bronze, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge University 
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Animals in Combat: 

A Lion Attacking a Horse and A Leopard Attacking a Bull 


February 15 through April 24, 2005 


H orses, bulls, panthers, and lions 
were popular subjects for the bronzes 
produced by Florentine sculptor Giambologna 
and his collaborator Antonio Susini at the 
turn of the seventeenth century. Created for 
private European collectors, these works 
often show subjects inspired by classical 
antiquity. Giovanni Francesco Susini, Antonio’s 
nephew, continued this tradition. His pair 
of bronze pendant sculptures, A Lion 
Attacking a Horse and A Leopard Attacking a 
Bull (opposite page), given to The Frick 
Collection in 2002 by Walter A. and Vera 
Eberstadt, depicts predatory cats locked in 
mortal combat. The cabinet installation 
Animals in Combat celebrates the Eberstadts’ 
gift by exploring the history of these two 
exquisite bronzes. 

During the Renaissance, a colossal frag¬ 
mentary marble statue of a lion savagely 


attacking a horse stood on the Capitoline 
Square in Rome. (The lion, for the most part, 
was intact, while the horse was headless and 
limbless.) This classical fragment fascinated 
many artists, including Susini, who traveled to 
Rome to study the city’s ancient ruins. Images 
of the Roman lion and horse are found in 
sketchbooks of various sixteenth-century 
European artists, who drew the marble from 
different angles, both in its fragmentary state 
and as they imagined it would have looked 
when it was whole. An energetic print by 
Adamo Scultori from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (below), for example, creatively 
shows the horse struggling and biting the lion. 
Susini, too, recreated the statue as he imagined 
it might have looked, casting his bronze horse 
rearing back to strike its attacker. 

Susini also would have been familiar 
with the classical prototype of a large cat 


above: 

Reverse of a Silver Stater: Lion Attacking a Bull, from the 
city of Tarsus in Cilicia, reign of Mazaeus (361-333 b.c.), 
American Numismatic Society, New York 

below: 

Adamo Scultori (c. 1530-c. 1585), Lion Attacking a 
Horse, c. 1580, engraving, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Harris Brisbane Dick Fund 

attacking an ox, as this pair of fighting 
animals had been used on ancient coins 
(above). He did not, however, rely solely on 
classical art for inspiration when creating his 
sculptures. The vitality of the lion in A Lion 
Attacking a Horse suggests an immediate 
knowledge of some type of large cat, not 
surprising considering that many exotic 
animals were present at the Medici court in 
Florence, where Susini lived. The grand 
dukes were avid “collectors” of rare ani¬ 
mals, and lavish entertainments were staged 
featuring animals in combat. Florentine 
chroniclers describe in detail these bloody 
games (known as caccie , or “hunts”), in 
which various types of animals were pitted 
against one another: lion against horse, 
tiger against bear, panther against bull. The 
more exotic the animal, the better; but 
because the rarest animals—like leopards— 
were not often seen, contemporary accounts 
and depictions tended to confuse them 
with other big cats, such as lions. (Susini’s 
leopard was referred to in the seventeenth 
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century alternatively as a “panther” or a 
“tiger”) Although Susinis “leopard” does 
indeed have spots, the ruff around its neck is 
distinctly leonine, suggesting that he had 
probably never seen a leopard in the flesh. In 
the same imaginative way he had “recon¬ 
structed” the antique marble when casting 
his bronze A Lion Attacking a Horse , Susini 
invented a leopard, albeit a fantastic one. 

A Lion Attacking a Horse and A Leopard 
Attacking a Bull are extremely rare. Susini 
is known to have made only two of these 
pendant groups, and the Frick pair is the 
only one in an American public collection. 

above: 

Giovanni Francesco Susini (1585-c. 1653), A Lion 
Attacking a Horse and A Leopard Attacking a Bull, 
c. 1630-40, bronze, The Frick Collection, gift of 
Walter A. and Vera Eberstadt 

right: 

N. Chevallier after Rene Charpentier (1680-1723), 
Galerie de Girardon (inset), c. 1709, engraving, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The detail depicts 
what are believed to be the Frick’s Lion Attacking a 
Horse and Leopard Attacking a Bull. 


The second pair was apparently purchased 
from Susini by Karl Eusebius, Prince of 
Liechtenstein, and was recorded in the 1658 
inventory of that collection, where it remains 
to this day. The provenance of the Frick 
Susinis is still being studied. Sometime around 


1709 the French sculptor Francis Girardon 
published his famous collection of bronzes 
(below); included among his treasures are 
the Susini animal groups. Perhaps the Frick 
Susinis once belonged to Girardon .—Giada 
Damen , Curatorial Intern 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


The Frick Purchases Joseph Chinard’s 

Portrait of Etienne Vincent-Marniola 


I n September of last year, the Board of 
Trustees approved the acquisition of 
Joseph Chinard’s Portrait of Etienne Vincent- 
Marniola —a terracotta bust executed around 
1809 and the Frick’s First major acquisition 
by purchase in almost a decade. It joins a 
group of distinguished French portrait busts 
in marble and terracotta by Houdon, Pajou, 
and Boizot and is contemporary in date with 
Jacques-Louis David’s portrait of the comtesse 
Daru, which entered the Collection in 1937 
(below). Fittingly, it was to the comtesse’s hus¬ 
band, who was Master of the Imperial 
Household, that Vincent-Marniola—an ambi¬ 
tious auditeur of the Emperor’s Council— 
would have ultimately reported. 

With his head slightly tilted, Vincent- 
Marniola gazes off into the far distance, 
seemingly lost in thought. While his hand¬ 
some features are somewhat idealized, 
details such as the curls that fall low across 
his forehead, his pursed lips, and the lines 


RICHARD DI LIBERTO 



above his mouth all add a realistic note to 
Chinard’s depiction. The extraordinary 
verism of the costume is a tour de force: one 
marvels at the rope and tassels that keep the 
cloak from falling from the sitter’s shoulders, 
and at the exquisite pouncing of the lace 
jabot that hangs loosely on a richly orna¬ 
mented coat. A sense of urgency is imparted 
by the cloak’s collar, which rises and falls 
like a wave. These details are in perfect 
equipoise with the ardent, yet classically 
presented physiognomy of this imperial 
official, whose eyes are modeled without 
irises, as would be appropriate for a subject 
from antiquity. Even Vincent-Marniola’s 
coiffure derives from a classical prototype 
(his hair is styled a la Titus), yet in the 
sculpting of the terracotta, the locks and 
curls assume a movement and energy that 
are almost Romantic. 

Joseph Chinard was one of the greatest 
portraitists of eighteenth-century France. 
Born in Lyons to a silk merchant in 1756 and 
apparently destined for an ecclesiastical 
career, he first trained under the painter 
Donat Nonotte at the municipal Ecole 
royale de dessin (to which he was admitted 
in 1770), before entering the studio of the 
sculptor Barthelemy Blaise. By the age of 
sixteen, he had received his first commission 
to sculpt ornamental devices on the facade 
of the Hotel de Ville, and among his earliest 
works were several monumental statues of 
saints for religious houses in Lyons and its 
environs. The support of a well-placed offi¬ 
cial in the municipal Bureau des Finances 
enabled Chinard to study in Rome between 
1784 and 1787, where he gained exposure to 
the most advanced artists of the day: David, 


who was completing the Oath of the 
Horatii , and Antonio Canova, at work on 
the funerary monument for Clement XIII 
and mythological groups such as Cupid 
Awakening Psyche. In June 1786, Chinard’s 
Perseus Delivering Andromeda won first 
prize in the Accademia di S. Luca’s annual 
competition, the first French sculpture to 
do so in more than fifteen years. So surprised 
were the Roman authorities (Chinard, after 
all, was not studying at the French Academy 
in Rome) that he was obliged to improvise 
two classical compositions in public to 
confirm his skill. 

The onset of the French Revolution ini¬ 
tially provided the opportunity to compose 
allegorical groups of edifying symbolism, 
but his lack of success prompted him to 
return to Rome, where he worked on several 
commissions for his Lyonnais patrons. In 
the autumn of 1792, the allegorical ornaments 
on a pair of candelabra for the merchant 
van Risembourg ran afoul of the papal 
authorities (the subjects were Reason in the 
Guise of Apollo Defeating Superstition and 
Liberty and, even more flagrant, The Will of 
the People in the Guise of Jupiter Striking the 
Aristocracy ), and Chinard was imprisoned for 
two months. The deputies of the Assemblee 
nationale in Paris—David among them— 
rose to his defense, but it was the Cardinal 
de Bernis, an aging prelate and erstwhile 

left: 

Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825), The Comtesse Daru , 
1810, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Joseph Chinard (1756-1813), Portrait of Etienne 
Vincent-Marniola (1781-1809), c. 1809, terracotta, 

The Frick Collection. A detail appears on the cover. 
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heroic iconography, and the emperor and 
his family, along with the prefects—the 
agents of Bonaparte’s administrative 
reforms—provided patronage for both 
monuments and portraits in Paris, the 
provinces, and the 
empire’s newly 
incorporated 
territories. 


companion to Madame de Pompadour, 
who discreetly obtained the sculptor’s release. 

Now a “martyr of the Revolution,” 
Chinard received numerous public com¬ 
missions for the city of Lyons, chief among 
which was a monumental relief of Liberty 
and Equality to replace the effigy of Louis 
XIV on the facade of the Hotel de Ville. 
With the establishment of the Republic, 
Chinard’s political convictions came under 
scrutiny again, this time by the radical 
Jacobins, who imprisoned him between 
October 1793 and February 1794 for being a 
moderate. With the overthrow of Robespierre 
and the institution of the Directory, Chinard 
encountered a society much more to his lik¬ 
ing: he visited Paris for the first time in 1795, 
where he became part of the circle of the 
Lyonnais banker Jacques Recamier, whose 
beautiful and much younger wife, Juliette, 
would be the sitter for several of his most 
exquisite portrait busts. 

It was during the Consulate and 
Empire that Chinard’s career took off. The 
military campaigns of Napoleon would 
offer history painters and sculptors a new 


Through Charles Delacroix, successively prefect 
of Marseilles (1802) and Bordeaux (1804), 
Chinard received commissions for a series of 
public sculptures for both cities. Delacroix 
(father of the painter Eugene) and his sister 
Hortense de Verninac also sat to him for their 
portraits. In Lyons, he executed a magnificent 
bust of Bonaparte as First Consul and partic¬ 
ipated in the competition to erect a monu¬ 
ment symbolizing “Victory, Peace, Arts, and 
Commerce” in the newly named place 
Bonaparte (a terracotta model for this unreal¬ 
ized project is at Malmaison, outside Paris). 


Between 1804 and 1807 Chinard resided 
in Carrara, where he enjoyed the patronage 
of Napoleon’s sister Elisa Bonaparte. His 
studio produced marble portrait busts 
of members of the imperial court, including 
the Empress Josephine; Prince Eugene de 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy; Joseph Bona¬ 
parte, king of Spain; and General Leclerc. In 
1806, he was one of the fourteen sculptors com¬ 
missioned by Vivant Denon, director of the 
Musee Napoleon, to decorate the Arc de 
Triomphe du Carrousel across from the 
Louvre. His contribution, a marble statue of 
a grenadier, finally arrived from Carrara in 
the spring of 1809, well past the deadline, 
and was the last work to be installed. 

During the last five years of his life, 
Chinard moved between Lyons and Paris 
(where he resided on the rue de Rivoli) and 
exhibited numerous works at the Salons of 
1808, 1810 (which functioned as a sort of 
mini-retrospective of his career), and 1812. 
In these Salons, his mastery as a portraitist 
was fully in evidence; with the decline in 
Napoleonic patronage, portrait busts in marble 
and terracotta (as well as portrait medal¬ 
lions) now comprised a major part of his 
output. Indeed, it is this remarkable gallery 
of portraits that, according to one modern 
historian, has earned Chinard “a place 
among the masters of French sculpture.” 

Although Chinard’s bust of Etienne 
Vincent-Marniola is not dated and previously 
has never been published, it was exhibited 
at the Salon of 1810 and was likely to have 
been commissioned to celebrate the young 
man’s appointment to the Conseil d’Etat, 
the empire’s supreme legislative body, 
in February 1809. When searching for a 
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sculptor to commemorate his recent 
promotion, it is not unreasonable that Vincent- 
Marniola might select Chinard, a fellow 
native of Lyons, to execute his portrait. 

Vincent-Marniola was the scion of a 
wealthy parlementaire family. In January 
1808, following several prestigious government 
appointments, he was made prefect of Po, 
the region of Piedmont in northern Italy 
that had been annexed to France in 1802. At 
only twenty-seven years of age, Vincent- 
Marniola was unusually young for that 
office, even in Napoleon’s famously youthful 
corps of prefects, but he succeeded in Turin 
well enough that, only a year later in 
February 1809, he returned to Paris to accept 
the appointment as Conseiller d’Etat. As a 
member of the Conseil d’Etat—the respon¬ 
sibilities of which included the drafting and 
implementation of the five Napoleonic 
codes—he was destined for a ministerial or 
senatorial career, one that was cut short by his 
untimely death (the precise cause of which 
remains to be discovered) on October 13,1809. 

Chinard depicts the sitter wearing court 
costume, the relatively new order of the 
Legion d’honneur (created in 1802) displayed 
prominently on his chest. The various admin¬ 
istrative ranks had their own official uniforms, 
which Napoleon helped design, and which 
approached the levels of sumptuousness for¬ 
merly found at court during the ancien 
regime. Standard court dress consisted of a 
close-fitting vest, a stiff-collared coat that hit 
above the knee, a lace jabot, and a high-collared 
cloak. Richly embroidered, the lapels of 
Vincent-Marniola’s cloak are decorated with 
a scrolling oakleaf pattern. The trim on his 
cloak and collar is of a distinctive tri-lobed 


motif, reserved for the 
apparel of a councillor of 
state: the same ornament 
appears on the cloak of 
comte Antoine Fran^ais de 
Nantes in David’s portrait 
of 1811 (now in the Musee 
Jacquemart-Andre, Paris). 

Following the death of 
Vincent-Marniola, the bust 
remained in his family and 
was neither exhibited nor 
published. When the contents 
of the family’s chateau de 
Launay, in Burgundy, were 
sold in the autumn of 1997, 
the bust reappeared among 
memorabilia and ancestor 
portraits, but with a bronze 
patina that had been 
applied at some point in 
the late nineteenth century 
(see page 10; the bronze patination was 
removed in 2003, thus restoring the bust’s 
original appearance). Interestingly, a group 
portrait of Vincent-Marniola’s widow and 
children, painted in 1821 by the obscure 
artist Michel-Philibert Genod, includes the 
deceased prefect: Chinard’s bust, without its 
bronze patination, can be seen on the right- 
hand side of Genod’s interior, placed on a 
sconce and looking down benignly on the 
family (above). 

Although we know nothing of the rela¬ 
tionship between sculptor and patron, 
Chinard’s bust—which, had the sitter not 
died, probably would have been followed by 
a final version in marble—conveys with 
extraordinary force the qualities for which 


Vincent-Marniola had long been admired. 
Marshal Davout, Vincent-Marniola’s one¬ 
time superior, had informed Napoleon 
that “here was a young man with a good 
head, considerable learning, a fiery heart, 
and considerable dignity .”—Colin B. Bailey, 
Chief Curator 

above: 

Michel-Philibert Genod (1796-1862), Madame de 
Vaugelas, Marquise de Marniola, and Her Children 
in an Interior , 1821, oil on canvas, private collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP! 

The Chinard bust as it appeared with a bronze 
patina, prior to cleaning in 2003. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, CENTER: 

Left profile of the Chinard bust, after cleaning. 
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COMMUNITY 


Fall Events: 

Members and Friends Gather to Support the Frick 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 



I n September, the Young Fellows Steering 
Committee hosted its annual fall cocktail 
party to kick off the start of the Frick’s social 
season. Some five hundred guests gathered 
in the Fifth Avenue Garden to enjoy drinks 
and hors d’oeuvres and to learn more about 
the Fricks membership program. We are 
grateful to Ralph Lauren Home for sponsoring 
the evening’s festivities. 

On October 18, two hundred friends and 
supporters attended a black-tie dinner honoring 


the writer and historian Robert Hughes, 
who served as Time magazine’s chief art critic 
for more than thirty years. Guests sipped 
cocktails under the portico of the Fifth 
Avenue Garden and enjoyed a viewing of 
the fall’s special exhibition, European Bronzes 
from the Quentin Collection. Following dinner, 
Hughes offered remarks about “Why the 
Frick Matters” and was presented with an 
award by Director Anne Poulet for his many 
contributions to the arts. Proceeds from 


the event—totaling more than $250,000— 
will help support the core activities of the 
Collection and Library. 

The Frick is grateful for your continued 
patronage of the Autumn Dinner and 
its other major fundraising event, the 
Young Fellows Winter Ball, which provides 
critical funding for the Education Program. 
To learn more about the ball this February 24, 
A Dance in the Golden Age , please call Sarah 
Milestone at (212) 547-6873. 
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COMMUNITY 



i. Helen Clay Chace and Jon Landau at the Autumn Dinner 2. Nicholas Hall with Beatriz and Julio Mario Santo Domingo at the Autumn Dinner 3. Cynthia Chandler and Kathy Stevens at the Fall Cocktail 
Party 4. Colin Bailey, Susan Galassi, Jonathan Galassi, and Alan Wintermute at the Autumn Dinner 5. Martha Hare, Michael Goedhuis, and Helen Clay Chace at the Autumn Dinner 6. Anne Poulet and 
Emily T. Frick at the Autumn Dinner 7. Young Fellows Fall Cocktail Party 8. Amanda Malian and Stephen James at the Fall Cocktail Party 9. Karyn Thomas and George Salas at the Fall Cocktail Party 
10. Robert Hughes at the Autumn Dinner, presenting his talk “Why the Frick Matters” 11. Marina Ellis, Nikki Scott, and Tom Flicks at the Fall Cocktail Party 12. Paul and Jeanette Wagner at the Autumn 
Dinner 13. Mara Shore and Christine Scomavacca at the Fall Cocktail Party 14. Jourdan Arpelle-Ziegler and Henry Steinway Ziegler at the Autumn Dinner 15. Jim Hardy and Philip Gorrivan 16. Elizabeth 
Stribling, Guy Robinson, Helen Costantino Fioratti, and Irene Roosevelt Aitken at the Autumn Dinner 17. Anne Poulet presents Robert Hughes with a silver Cartier plaque at the Autumn Dinner 
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Statement of Financial Position 

June 30, 2004 (Note 1) 


Assets: 

Cash and cash equivalents 
Contributions receivable 
Accrued interest and dividends 
Due from broker 
for securities sold 
Other assets 
Inventory 

Investments, at market: 

Museum 

Library 

Fixed assets, net: 

Museum 

Library 

Prepaid pension cost 

Total assets 

Liabilities and Net Assets: 

Accounts payable, accrued expenses, and 
deferred income 
Due to broker for 

securities purchased 
Accrued postretirement health 
and other benefits 

Total liabilities 

Net assets: 

Unrestricted 
Temporarily restricted 
Permanently restricted 


$ 1,527,866 

333,958 
626,508 

467,970 

631,189 

745,257 


Note 1 

For purposes of brevity, the June 30, 2004, financial information 
presented herein is excerpted from our audited financial state¬ 
ments as prepared by the independent accounting firm of 
PriceWaterhouseCoopers, L.L.P., which rendered an unqualified 
opinion as to those statements’ conformance with generally 
accepted accounting principles. This excerpted information does 
not include the Statement of Cash Flows or the footnotes that are 
integral to a full presentation of the Collection’s financial posi¬ 
tion. A complete report of the independent auditors is available 
by writing to the development office of The Frick Collection. 


169 , 037,195 

46,736,605 

17,872,830 

2,003,231 

630,921 


$ 240,613,530 


$ 2,620,845 

581,404 
4 , 628,935 

$ 7,831,184 


202,603,211 

4,247,808 

25 , 931,327 


Note 2: Change in year-end 

The Frick Collection has elected to change its fiscal year from one 
that coincides with the calendar year to a twelve-month fiscal period 
beginning on July 1 and ending on June 30. As such, this report covers 
the shortened six-month period from January 1,2004, through June 30, 
2004, the “stub period” required to effect the change. 

Note 3: Change in classification of organization 
In December 1998, the Collection filed an intent to terminate its 
private foundation status under section 507(b)(1)(B) of the 
Code with the Internal Revenue Service (the “IRS”), in favor of 
operating as a public charity. On July 30,2004, the IRS determined 
that the Collection had terminated its private foundation status 
and that, as of January 1,1999, the Collection was an organization 
of the type described in section(s) 509(a)(1) and 170(b)(1) (A)(vi) 
of the Code. The exempt status under section 501(a) of the Code as an 
exempt organization as described in section 501(c)(3) is still in effect. 

Note 4: Measure of operations 

The Collection includes in its definition of operations all rev¬ 
enues and expenses that are an integral part of its programs and 
supporting activities. The measure of operations includes invest¬ 
ment income equal to the 4.5% spending rate (see Note 5) and 
excludes investment return in excess of, or less than, the 4.5% 
spending rate and depreciation of fixed assets. The measure of 
operations also excludes unsolicited, unrestricted contributions 
of $50,000 or more, as these contributions are board designated 
for long-term investment as funds functioning as endowment. 


Total net assets 232,782,346 Note 5: Spending rate 

The Frick Collection’s investments are pooled to facilitate their 

Total liabilities and net assets $ 240,613,530 management. The Collection manages its pooled investments 

_ on a total return basis. To preserve the investments’ long-term 

purchasing power, the Collection makes available to be spent 
each year 4.5% of the investment portfolio’s average market 
value for the twelve quarters ending the March prior to the 
beginning of the year, net of related fees and taxes. 
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Statement of Activities 

For the six-month period ended June 30, 2004 


Unrestricted 



General 

Board 

Designated 

Total 

Temporarily 

Restricted 

Permanently 

Restricted 

Total 

Operating support and revenues 







Net investment return - 4 . 5 % spending policy 

$ 4,227,419 

$ 

$ 4,227,419 

$ 


$ 4,227,419 

Other interest income 

1,109 

727 

1,836 

1,075 


2,911 

Contributions 

380,706 


380,706 

325,157 


705,863 

Admission fees 

1,237,878 


1,237,878 



1,237,878 

Membership 

563,796 


563,796 



563,796 

Bookstore sales 8c miscellaneous 

607,966 


607,966 



607,966 


7,018,874 

727 

7,019,601 

326,232 

- 

7 , 345,833 

Net assets released from restrictions 

755,855 


755.855 

(755,855) 


- 

Total operating support and revenues 

7,774,729 

727 

7 , 775,456 

(429,623) 

- 

7 , 345,833 

Operating expenses 







Museum programs: 







Operations 

2,020,213 


2,020,213 



2,020,213 

Special exhibitions, concerts, and lectures 

877.563 


877,563 



877,563 

Bookstore, including cost of sales 

449.184 


449,184 



449,184 

Total museum programs 

3,346,960 

- 

3,346,960 

- 

- 

3 > 346 , 96 o 

Library programs: 







Operations 

1,423,894 


1,423,894 



1,423,894 

Special programs 

134,003 


134,003 



134,003 

Total library programs 

1 , 557,897 

- 

1 , 557,897 

- 

- 

1 , 557,897 

Total programs 

4 , 904,857 

- 

4,904,857 

- 

- 

4,904,857 

Supporting services: 







General and administrative 

2,848,985 


2,848,985 



2,848,985 

Fundraising 

491,454 


491,454 



491,454 

Total supporting services 

3 , 340,439 

- 

3 , 340,439 

- 

- 

3 , 340,439 

Total operating expenses 

8,245,296 

- 

8,245,296 

- 

- 

8,245,296 

Excess (deficiency) of operating support 







and revenues over operating expenses 

(470,567) 

727 

(469,840) 

(429,623) 

- 

(899,463) 

Non-operating support, revenues, 







and expenses 







Contributions 





62,325 

62,325 

Depreciation 


( 595 , 439 ) 

(595.439) 



( 595 , 439 ) 

Net investment return designated for 







long-term investment 


5 , 336,453 

5.336,453 

578,185 


5,914,638 

Total non-operating support revenue 







and expenses 

- 

4,741,014 

4,741,014 

578,185 

62,325 

5,381,524 

Change in net assets 

(470,567) 

4,741,741 

4,271,174 

148,562 

62,325 

4,482,061 

Net Assets 







Beginning of year 

$ 5 , 595,425 

$ 192,736,612 

$ 198,332,037 

$ 4,099,246 

$ 25,869,002 

$ 228,300,285 

End of year 

$ 5,124,858 

$ 197 , 478,353 

$ 202,603,211 

$ 4,247,808 

$ 25,931,327 

$ 232,782,346 


See accompanying notes. 
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WINTER CALENDAR 


Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions 
are made possible through the generosity 
of the Fellows of The Frick Collection and 
other donors. 

January 

Concert Sunday, January 9, at 5:00 
Aston Magna, two violins, viola, and cello, 
with Eric Hoeprich, classical clarinet: quin¬ 
tets by Weber and Mozart; Onslow, Quartet 
in G Minor 

Concert Sunday, January 23, at 5:00 

Jean-Claude Pennetier, piano: Ravel; Faure; 
Debussy, 12 Preludes, Book 1 

Lecture Wednesday, January 26, at 6:00 

“The Etruscan Forgeries of Curzio Inghirami” 

Ingrid Rowland, American Academy in Rome 

Born in the age of Galileo to an illustrious 
family with ties to the Medici, Curzio 
Inghirami (1614-1655) staged perhaps the most 
outlandish prank of the seventeenth century 
when he forged Etruscan documents. The 
teenager’s wild scheme scandalized all of 
Rome and became the topic of heated discus¬ 
sion from Malta to Scandinavia. Rowland, 
author of a new book about the forgeries, 
will discuss Inghirami and his motives. 

February 

Fellows Event Monday, February 14, at 5:30 
Opening Reception for Renaissance and 
Baroque Bronzes from the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge 

Lecture Wednesday, February 23, at 6:00 

“The Furniture of Versailles, Then and Now” 

Pierre Arizzoli-Clementel, Chateau de Versailles 

The director of the museum at Versailles 
will explore the history of the French 
royal collections and their dispersal dur¬ 
ing the Revolution, highlighting several 
examples from The Frick Collection. He 
also will discuss the chateau’s current 


collection and its conservation during the 
last fifty years. 

Young Fellows Winter Ball 
Thursday, February 24, at 8:30 

A Dance in the Golden Age 

Concert Sunday, February 27, at 3:00 

Cuarteto Casals: Beethoven; Arriaga, Quartet 
in A Major, No. 2; Schubert, Rosamunde 

March 

Lecture Wednesday, March 30, at 6:00 

“Manet’s Dead Toreador ” 

Theodore Reff, Columbia University 

Manet’s haunting Dead Toreador (National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.) and the 
Frick’s Bullfight were once part of a larger 
canvas painted in 1864 titled An Incident in 
the Bullring. The lecturer will reconstruct the 
painting’s original composition, analyze its his¬ 
torical and pictorial sources, and relate it to 
representations of bullfighting and other 
works by Manet with Spanish subjects. He also 
will speculate on its implicit political content. 
This lecture is the third in an annual series spon¬ 
sored by the Council of The Frick Collection. 

April 

Concert Sunday, April 3, at 5:00 

Gould Piano Trio: Haydn; Korngold; 
Brahms, Trio in B Major, Opus 8 

Lecture Wednesday, April 13, at 6:00 

“Lt. Col. Boscawen and His Collection of 
Bronzes” Victoria Avery, Harvard University 
Center for Italian Renaissance Studies 

Many of the bronze statuettes in the special 
exhibition from the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, are from the remarkable 
collection of Colonel Boscawen (1892-1958), a 
renowned explorer, naturalist, and botanist 
who owned large plantations in East Africa. 
This lecture will examine Boscawen’s life and 
his exacting standards as a collector. 


Concert Sunday, April 17, at 5:00 
Nachtmusique, sextet of classical clarinets, 
bassoons, and horns: Krommer, Beethoven, 
Mozart 

May 

Concert Sunday, May 1, at 5:00 
Sarasa, two violins, two violas, cello, and 
harpsichord with countertenor Michael 
Chance, highlights of German and Italian 
Baroque: J. S. Bach, Biber, Buxtehude, 
Scarlatti, Vivaldi, Gabrieli 

Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection of 
scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount on 
all shop purchases. 

Renaissance and 
Baroque Bronzes from 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge 

341 pages; 
cloth $75.00 

Lectures are open to the public without charge 
thirty minutes before the event. 

Concert tickets, limited to two per applicant, are 
issued in response to written requests received on the 
third Monday before the concert. Please direct 
requests to the Concert Department and enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Each request 
should be for only one concert. No hand-delivered 
or telephone applications will be accepted. Children 
under ten are not admitted. 

Ticket holders must be seated at least five minutes 
before the concert, at which time unoccupied chairs 
are made available to persons on the waiting line. The 
program also will be transmitted in the Garden 
Court, where no tickets are required. 

Fellows of The Frick Collection may request con¬ 
cert tickets by telephone. To become a Fellow, please 
contact Mary Emerson at (212) 347-6870. 
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Friends 


Individual $60 fully tax deductible 

Non-Resident Friend $40 fully tax deductible 
(beyond 100 miles from New York City) 

Student $25 fully tax deductible 
(must include copy of valid full-time ID) 

• Unlimited free admission for one 

• 10% discount on purchases at the Museum Shop 

• Subscription to the Frick Members' Magazine 

• New members reception 

Dual $90 fully tax deductible 

(any two persons at the same address) 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for two 


Contributing Friend $200 all but $60 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for four 

• Invitation to Holiday Shopping Evening 

Supporting Friend $400 all but $90 tax deductible 
All the above plus 

• Reciprocal benefits at selected museums 

• Special tour of The Frick Collection and 
Frick Art Reference Library 

• Specially selected Frick exhibition catalogue 

• Acknowledgment in the Annual Report 

Sustaining Friend $600 all but $130 tax deductible 
All the above plus 

• Invitations to selected exhibition receptions 


Fellows 


Fellow $1,000 all but $340 tax deductible 

Non-Resident Fellow $800 all but $300 tax 
deductible (beyond 100 miles from New York City) 

Young Fellow $500 all but $340 tax deductible 
(under age 39) 

All the benefits of a Sustaining Friend plus 

• Invitations to the Spring Party and all 
exhibition openings 

• Special Fellows events and openings 

• Advance reservation of concert tickets 


If you would like information about the 
benefits of higher levels of membership, please 
contact Mary Emerson at (212) 547-6870. 


The Members’ Magazine is published three 
times a year by The Frick Collection as a 
benefit for its members. 

Volume 5, Number 1 
ISSN: 1534-6412 
Editor: Rebecca Brooke 

Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres (1780-1867), 
Comtesse d’Haussonville, 1845, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection 
Membership Application 


EH Please renew my membership at the following level: 
EH I wish to join at the following level: 


EH Individual $60 
EH Non-Resident Friend $40 
ED Student $25 
EH Dual $90 

EH Contributing Friend $200 


EH Supporting Friend $400 
EH Sustaining Friend $600 
EH Fellow $1,000 
EH Non-Resident Fellow $800 

EH Young Fellow $500 
(under age 39) 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Second Name 


Address 


City State zip 


Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

□ 1 am particularly interested in the 
Library’s programs. 

D This is a gift membership from: 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

Enclosed is my payment of $_ 

Please make your check payable to 
The Frick Collection. 

EH Charge my 

EH VISA EH MasterCard EH American Express 


Account number 


Expiration date 

For additional membership information, please call 
the Membership Department at (212) 547-0707. 

Please detach and return with your payment to 

The Frick Collection 
Membership Department 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 



















The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 1:00 to 6:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $12.00; $8.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students. Children under ten 
are not admitted, and those under 
sixteen must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the Membership Department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. For your con¬ 
venience, you may also purchase books, 
prints, and special gift items online at 
www.frick.org or by telephone at 
(212) 547-6848. Members always receive 
a 10% discount on all shop purchases. 


Visit our website at www.frick.org. 


Upcoming Exhibitions 
















